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world  when  he  admonishes  us  to 
cultivate  charm,  dress  for  our  school 
work,  become  sensitive  to  the  appro- 
priate environment  and  ornamentation 
of  our  classrooms,  and  “ learn  the 
value  of  smiling.”  In  short  we  must 
persist  till  we  can  make  our  high  school 
a genuine  “joy  resort.”  Head  S.  M. 
Bligh’s  The  Desire  for  Qualities  and 
work  out  what  he  calls  a ‘ ‘ directive  psy- 
chology” for  yourself. 

2.  Co-operate  with  your  fellow-teach- 
ers in  distinguishing  and  listing  a series 
of  critically  important  but  characteris- 
tic mental,  moral,  and  temperamental 
traits  of  high  school  students.  Arrange 
these  so  that  they  can  be  in  some  way 
entered  upon  a card  for  filing  in  the 
principal's  office,  and  thus  secure  one 
co-operatively-made  card-index  for  the 
school  which  in  a measure  may  become 
the  record  of  the  personalities ' of  the 
school  and  their  developments. 

3.  Work  co-operatively  toward  some 


administrative  system  whereby  this  in- 
dex of  individual  differences  and  needs 
may  become  a feature  of  the  school 
work. 

4.  For  the'  first  few  weeks  of  each 
school  term  diagnose  your  individual 
pupils  and  analyze  your  subject  matter 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  set  for  each  stu- 
dent some  definite  tasks  in  forming  cer- 
tain specific  habits  and  in  breaking  cer- 
tain bad  ones  he  has  acquired. 

5.  Enter  upon  a program  of  conscious 
mutual  co-operation  with  as  many  pu- 
pils as  possible  in  this  extended  business 
of  habit  making  and  breaking  through 
school  exercises.  It  is  no  matter  of  a 
single  recitation.  It  is  your  extended 
school  business.  Soon  teaching  will  be- 
come that  vital  business  of  teacher  and 
student  co-operating  in  the  working  out 
of  processes  which  have  definite  emo- 
tional values  and  which  eventuate  in 
character  building, — the  goal  and  privi- 
lege alike  of  all  our  teaching. 


LINCOLN’S  IMMEDIATE  PROBLEMS 

l \ 

Arthur  Verner. 


Standing  upon  a hastily  improvised 
platform  at  the  Wabash  station  in 
Springfield,  surrounded  by  neighbors 
and  friends  who  had  assembled  to  bid 
him  good-bye  as  he  took  his  departure 
for  Washington  on  February  11,  1861, 
President  Lincoln  spoke  these  words : 
“My  friends, — no  one  not  in  my  situa- 
tion, can  appreciate  my  feelings  of  sad- 
ness at  this  parting.  To  this  place  and 
the  kindness  of  this  people  I owe  every- 
thing. Here  I have  lived  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  passed  from  a young 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  were 
born,  and  one  lies  buried.  I now  leave, 
not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I 
may  return,  with  a task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Washington.  Without  the 
aid  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  aided 
him,  who  controls  mine  and  all  our  des- 
tinies, I can  not  succeed.  With  that  as- 
sistance I can  not  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with 
you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  in  your  prayers  you 
will  commend  me,  I bid  you,  friends  and 
neighbors,  an  affectionate  farewell.” 


Such  was  the  parting  from  home. 
Then  came  the  long,  arduous,  danger- 
ous, and  in  part,  secret  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  arrived  several  days  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  inauguration, 
(February  23rd),  which  was  of  a very 
different  character  from  that  of  the  in- 
augural ceremonies  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. General  Scott  had  deter- 
mined there  should  be  no  interruption 
and  had  arranged  accordingly.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  inaugurated  literally 
surrounded  by  troops  and  artillery.  His 
inaugural  address  outlined  his  policy, 
and  gave  evidence  that  he  full}"  realized 
the  momentous  task  upon  his  shoulders 
— greater  by  far  than  that  which  any 
president  before  or  since  has  been  called 
upon  to  assume. 

On  a number  of  former  occasions  con- 
siderable discussion  had  been  heard  on 
the  matter  of  the  length  of  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  election  and  inaugura- 
tion of  the  chief  executive ; of  its  ad- 
vantages; of  the  inconvenience;  of  the 
danger  in  such  delay.  What  transpired 
between  the  election  and  inauguration 
of  Lincoln  established  ample  grounds 
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for  the  contention  that  this  time  should 
be  shortened.  Congress,  however,  has 
never  seemed  to  prQfit  from  this  circum- 
stance and  it  still  remains  as  before. 

A worse  condition  of*  affairs  than 
President  Lincoln  found  at  Washington 
could  not  well  obtain.  Surely  no  other 
man  who  has  ever  been  called  to  an 
executive  position  was  ever  confronted 
with  the  numerous,  aggravating,  monu- 
mental problems  that  confronted  him. 
What  he  inherited  from  his  predecessor, 
President  Buchanan,  was  a mere  shadow 
of  a government.  For  a half  year,  almost, 
the  government  seemed  to  be  crumbling 
under  the  nerveless  direction,  or  rather 
lack  of  direction,  of  Buchanan  and  his 
associates.  The  poor  old  fellow  could 
not  realize  a duty  right  before  him.  In 
his  last  message  to  Congress  he  had 
taken  the  stand  that  there  was  no  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  therefore  none  to  pre- 
vent its  dissolution.  The  result  of  such 
a policy  is  only  too  apparent.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — a Southerner — had 
managed  to  send  all  of  the  efficient  war 
vessels  to  the  farthest  Pacific;  the  Sec- 
retary of  War — another  Southerner — 
had  busied  himself  for  months  in  trans- 
porting all  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  forts  and  arsenals  in  the  South, 
and  the  Secretary  of:  the  Treasury  found 
abundant  opportunity  to  deplete  the 
treasury.  A depleted,  almost  discred- 
ited treasury ; a sea  board  defended 
by  only  a few  inferior  warships,  and  a 
Northland  stripped  of  every  means  of 
warfare  were  the  heritage  turned  over 
by  Buchanan. 

These  were  not  all.  After  Lincoln’s 
election  events  moved  rapidly.  On  De- 
cember 20th  came  the  first  act  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Alexander  H.  Stephens  held 
Georgia  in  line  for  some  time,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  hopes  of  saving  these 
conservative  states  and  the  border 
states.  By  the  day  of  the  inaugural  the 
secession  of  seven  states  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment had  been  organized  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  But  from  the  inau- 
gural at  Washington  went  singing  these 
memorable  words:  “You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  this 
government,  while  I have  the  most 
solemn  oath  to  preserve,  protect  and  de- 


fend it.”  This  meant  the  nation  could 
be  preserved  only  by  fighting  for  its  ex- 
istence. It  Remained  to  organize  the 
men  of  the  North  into  armies  to  carry 
out  this  task  of  maintaining  the  nation ’s 
existence. 

With  the  very  beginning  of  the  work 
of  his  administration,  President  Lincoln 
encountered  trouble  with  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  notably,  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  are,  as  we  know,  in 
form  at  least,  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  at  a time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  harmonize  all  factions  in  the 
North  who  were  ready  to  support  and  to 
fight  for  the  Union,  political  pressure 
compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  yield  for  a, 
time  at  least,  and  the  cabinet  members 
were  not  of  his  choosing  altogether. 

As  we  will  remember,  Seward  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  and  had  expressed  with  much 
freedom  his  bitter  disappointment  that 
he  should  be  set  aside  for  an  ignorant, 
inexperienced  Westerner.  Seward  was 
a great  man  in  many  ways,  but  his  na- 
ture was  a bit  too  small  to  suffer  politi- 
cal annihilation  and  then  rally  patrioti- 
cally to  the  support  of  his  successful  ad- 
versary, even  though  civil  war  threat- 
ened. He  was  vain  6f  his  scholarship 
and  oratorical  ability,  and  of  his  lineage. 
He  was  truculent  and  bumptious,  and 
possessed  only  a few  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership.  To  show  his  attitude,  we 
may  relate  that  within  one  month  after 
the  inauguration  he  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent stating — “the  government  had  as 
yet  no  policy;  that  its  action  seemed  to 
be  simply  drifting;  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  any  clear-minded  control  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  within  the  cabinet, 
in  the  presentation  to  the  people  of  the 
purposes  of  the  government,  and  in  the 
shaping  of  the  all  important  relations 
with  foreign  states.  ” “ Who,  ’ ’ asked 

Seward,  “is  to  control  the  national  pol- 
icy?” The  letter  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  he,  Mr.  Seward,  is  ready  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  leaving,  if  need  be, 
the  credit  to  the  nominal  chief.  Be  it 
said  to  Mr.  Seward’s  credit  that  this  let- 
ter bore  evidence  of  a desire  sincere  and 
earnest  that  things  go  right  and  that  the 
country  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand, 
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it  displayed  an  utter  lack  of  faith  in  the 
president.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  with- 
out annoyance  or  irritation  at  this  show 
of  lack  of  confidence,  and  thus  at  the 
very  inception  of  his  work,  showed  the 
greatness  of  his  nature.  One  sentence 
in  that  answer — ‘ ‘ There  must,  of  course, 
be  control,  and  the  responsibility  for 
such  control  must  rest  with  me” — Mr. 
Seward  never  forgot.  He  then  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  outlined  in  his  inaugural 
address,  and  that  no  act  since  that  event 
had  been  inconsistent  with  that  policy. 
Also,  that  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  defense  of  the  government  were 
in  train  and  he  trusted  were  being 
pushed  with  all  energy  by  the  heads  of 
the  different  departments.  The  presi- 
dent closed  with  these  words — “I  have 
a right  to  expect  loyal  co-operation  from 
my  associates  in  the  Cabinet.  I need 
their  counsel,'  and  the  nation  needs  the 
best  service  that  can  be  secured  by  our 
united  wisdom.  ’ ’ 

Although  loath  to  acknowledge  it,  the 
Secretary  of  State  ere  long  discovered 
that  there  was  a man  in  Washington 
whose  powers  of  analysis  and  penetra- 
tion were  keener  than  his,  and  whose 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  complex 
and  serious  difficulties  of  the  State  De- 
partment showed  the  wise-minded,  fair- 
minded  President  was  able  to  supply 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  direction  of 
the  work  of  the  Department,  and  that 
this  service  was  so  rendered  as  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  Secretary. 

At  this  time  in  our  history  the  de- 
partment next  in  importance  to  the 
State  Department  was  the  Department 
of  War.  The  first  secretary  for  this  de- 
partment was  Simon  Cameron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a man  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  know,  and  of  whom  the  things  he 
had  heard  he  liked  not  at  all.  He  was 
far  from  being  a friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent. His  appointment  • came  about  in. 
a peculiar  manner.  Judge  Davis  of 
Illinois,  one  of  Lincoln’s  campaign 
managers,  although  he  had  been  for- 
bidden absolutely  to  make  promises 
or  engagements  of  any  sort,  promised 
the  appointment  to  Cameron,  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s support  in  the  convention 
that  nominated  Lincoln.  When  the 
President  learned  of  this,  he  was  furi- 


ous, but  because  of  his  deep  personal  ob- 
ligation to  Judge  Davis,  when  the  ap- 
pointment was  urged  he  yielded,  es- 
pecially since  the  support  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  important  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  appointment  of  Cameron  was 
disastrous  and  expensive  to  the  War  De- 
partment and  to  the  repute  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  at  once  began  traffick- 
ing in  appointments  and  contracts. 
When  knowledge  of  this  came  to  the 
President,  Cameron  was  dismissed  at 
once  and  the  position  given  to  Edwin 
M.  . Stanton,  a lawyer  of  Cincinnati. 
Stanton  was  arbitrary,  selfwillcd  and 
over-bearing — constantly  making  trou- 
ble for  his  chief,  but  he  was  scrupulously 
honest  and  got  things  done. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  War  De- 
partment, if  not  of  equal  importance 
with  it,  was  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  This  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  Senator.  Chase.  Senator  Chase 
was  an  energetic,  hard-working  secre- 
tary, but  at  the  same  time  an  ambitious, 
scheming,  and,  in  a measure,  an  un- 
scrupulous politician.  He  was  a rabid 
anti-slavery  advocate  and  upon  the 
strength  of  his  views  and  the  popularity 
which  they  brought  him  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  North,  he  began  to  plan 
and  scheme  for  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  1864,  using  the  patronage 
of  his  department  to  that  end.  Recogniz- 
ing the  ability  of  the  man,  Mr.  Lincoln 
kept  him  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
until  as  he  said,  “The  Cabinet  can  get 
on  more  smoothly  without  him.”  Then, 
even  though  he  had  been  shown  corres- 
pondence which  showed  his  secretary 
guilty  of  arrant  treachery,  the  Presi- 
dent still  unwilling  to  lose  to  the  nation 
the  services  of  his  great  ability,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

What  has  been  said  of  these  men  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  disclose  what  a 
problem  the  President  had  in  his  Cabi- 
net— the  first,  and  by  many,  regarded 
the  most  serious  of  his  entire  adminis- 
tration. But  I must  speak  of  one  other — 
Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  Blair  came  into  the  Cabinet  as  the 
representative  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
border  states.  He  was  a grand  charac- 
ter, a far-sighted  statesman,  and  a no- 
ble patriot,  ready  and  willing  always  to 
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do  any  sort  of  fighting  for  the  Union, 
but  absolutely  none  for  the  black  man. 
Blair  wanted  the  Union  restored  just  as 
it  had  been,  Missouri  Compromise  and 
all.  When  we  recall  the  views  of  Chase, 
and  think  of  these  views  of  Blair,  we 
can  get  some  notion  of  the  difficulty  the 
President  had  in  keeping  even  peace 
among  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  The 
President  trusted  Blair  and  heeded  his 
counsel.  Blair  showed  him  that  if  he 
followed  Chase’s  notion  and  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
border  states,  fifty  thousand  men  that 
these  states  had  sent  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Union  would  be  recalled.  “At  a 
stroke  of  thei  pen,”  said  Blair,  “Mis- 
souri, Eastern  Tennessee,  Western 
Maryland,  and  loyal  Kentucky,  now 
loyally  supporting  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tion, would  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
the  Confederacy.”  Blair’s  views  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  half  of  the  war, 
and  when  set  aside  it  was  Lincoln  him- 
self who  did  it.  This  problem  of  man- 
aging his  Cabinet  while  one  of  the  first 
to  appear  was  one  of  the  most  protracted 
labors  the  President  had.  Fortunately 
for  him  there  were  among  the  other 
members  men  who  aided  his  every  effort 
and  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  the  only 
misfortune  in  it  being  that  they  occu- 
pied what  we  sometimes  term  inferior 
positions. 

The  second  problem  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  labor  with,  came  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
trouble  was  in  the  higher  appointments. 
The  representatives  of  southern  families 
were  somewhat  averse  to  work,  and,  in 
fact,  the  opportunities  for  commercial 
efforts  on  a large  scale  were  not  so  num- 
erous in  the  South,  so  the  Army 
and  Navy  became  a favorite  provision 
for  many  men  from  the  South.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1861,  the  cadet- 
ships to  West  Point  and  to  Annapolis 
were  given  in  far  greater  number 
( according  to  population ) to  the 
South  than  to  the  North.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  war  broke  out,  most 
of  the  high  commissioned  officers  in 
both  army  and  navy  were  from  the 
South,  and,  of  course,  were  lost  to  the 
Union.  This  condition  was  more  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  Army  than 
of  the  Navy,  because  the  commercial 


life  of  New  England  had  trained  many 
men  for  the  navy.  Lee,  Johnston,  and 
Beauregard  at  once  resigned  their  com- 
missions and  cast  their  lots  with  their 
states — so  also,  did  Maury,  Semmes,  and 
Buchanan  in  the  navy.  A few  South- 
erners, however,  such  as  General 
Thomas  of  Virginia  and  Farragut  of 
Tennessee,  regarded  their  allegiance  to 
the  Union  greater  than  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  respective  states,  and  they 
were  among  those  who  dealt  the  South 
some  of  the  most  telling  blows.  It  was 
Farragut  who  carried  his  country’s  flag 
to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  the  res- 
ignation of  these  and  many  more  men 
from  the  South  caused  the  President  no 
little  anxiety  and  trouble.  He  wanted 
to  get  the  most  efficient  men  possible  to 
obtain,  but  political  influence  became  so 
strong  and  the  country  so  impatient 
that  in  some  instances  he  yielded  to  the 
appointment  of  men  in  whose  compe- 
tence he  had  little  faith.  It  is  little  sur- 
prise that  the  opening  engagements  of 
the  war  were  disastrous.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  President  began  to  exert  his 
power  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  from  that  time  forward  there 
was  a change  in  affairs.  Victories  be- 
gan to  come,  and  the  nation  began  to 
believe  as  someone  said  at  the  time — 
‘ ‘ The  government  reigns,  and  there  is  a 
real  man  at  the  helm  in  Washington.” 

Another  problem  which  confronted 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  very  outset  was  the 
framing  of  a code  of  instruction  for  the 
guidance  of  our  ministers  abroad.  The 
first  indications  from  abroad  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  sympathies  of  Euro- 
pean countries  would  be  with  the  Con- 
federated States.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land public  men  high  in  the  councils  of 
their  governments  had  used  expressions 
which  were  taken  to  indicate  an  early 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  Secre- 
tary Seward  framed  a dispatch  for  the 
guidance  of  our  ministers.  It  was  un- 
wisely angry  and  truculent  in  tone. 
Seward  had  assumed  that  England  was 
going  to  take  active  part  with  the  South 
and  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance  at  once.  The  President  would 
not  permit  the  publication  of  a paper 
that  foreshadowed  war.  He  compelled 
Seward  to  reword  it  eliminating  the  an- 
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gry  objectionable  features.  Another 
illustration  of  how  the  trained,  scholarly 
statesman  of  the  East  was  repressed  by 
the  inexperienced  but  far  seeing  West- 
erner— the  man  who  the  conservatives 
had  feared  would  introduce  wild  and 
woolly  methods  into  the  policy  of  the 
nation.  What  Mr.  Lincoln  made  Seward 
say,  was,  that  the  right  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  in  common  with  all  na- 
tions was  the  right  to  maintain  its  own 
existence,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  able 
to  maintain  itself  against  all  foes 
whether  from  without  or  within  was 
made  very  plain.  You  ask,  “Why  such 
a message?”  Simply  for  this  reason. 
President  Lincoln  had  used  every  means 
at  his  command  to  insure  that  if  war 
came,  the  South  must  be  the  aggressor. 
And  so  it  was.  Then,  the  United  States 
being  the  attacked  party,  must  of  course 
claim  the  right  universal  among  nations 
—that  of  maintaining  its  own  existence. 
Another  illustration  of  how  much 
broader  was  the  diplomatic  horizon  of 
the  president  than  that  of  his  secretary. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  the  problem 
pressing  hardest  for  settlement  was  the 
attitude  of  the  border  states.  We  re- 
member the  attitude  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blair.  This  was  the  attitude  of 
these  people  whose  representative  he 
was.  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland  were 
largely  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  these 
loyalists  were  not  willing  to  fight  for  the 
negro.  Their  geographical  position  was 
important  as  were  their  numbers,  and 
the  president  wisely  forbade  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  until  the  course  of 
the  war  had  committed  these  people  to 
the  side  of  the  Union.  Then  he  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  last  of  the  great  problems  to  re- 
quire solution  early  in  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1861.  This  was  the  inter- 
national complication  with  Great  Britain 
known  as  the  Trent  Affair.  This  matter 
if  unwisely  handled  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  republic.  Early  in  1861 
the  Confederate  government  had  sent 
certain  emissaries  across  the  Atlantic  to 
do  what  they  could  in  Europe  in  three 
ways,  viz.,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
those  governments,  to  create  a market  for 
the  cotton  bonds  and  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  for  the  army  and 


navy.  It  so  happened  at  this  time  that 
two  men,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
Judge  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  were  en route 
on  such  a mission,  the  former  to  Great 
Britain,  the  latter  to  France.  These 
men  took  passage  on  the  British  mail 
steamer  Trent.  The  U.  S.  warship  San 
Jacinto,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
was  assigned  the  task  of  watching  West 
Indian  waters  for  blockade  runners. 
Wilkes  learned  of  the  voyage  of  these 
two  men.  About  100  miles  out  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  he  stopped  the  Trent 
and  took  from  her  as  prisoners  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell.  England  was  furi- 
ous. It  gave  the  ministry  the  chance 
they  so  longed  for,  that  of  throwing  the 
weight  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Con- 
federacy. Louis  Napoleon  was  in  high 
glee  because  it  enhanced  his  chances  of 
securing  the  help  of  England  in  acquir- 
ing an  empire  in  Mexico,  which  he  was 
planning  to  do  while  the  United  States 
was  busy  with  the  war.  The  ministry 
framed  an  angry  demand  for  their  re- 
lease, but  good  Prince  Albert  and  his 
mother,  Queen  Victoria,  would  not  ap- 
prove of  any  such  course.  She  said,  “We 
must  not  go  to  war  with  the  idea  of 
destroying  the  Republic  of  the  west,  es- 
pecially in  defense  of  a nation  of  which 
slavery  is  the  corner  stone.”  The  Presi- 
dent waited  quietly  for  word  from  the 
British  Government.  When  the  demand 
for  the  release  of  the  men  came,  the 
President,  and  not  his  Secretary  of 
State,  dictated  this  message:  “The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  well 
pleased  that  Her  Majesty’s  government 
should  have  finally  accepted  the  old- 
time  American  contention  that  vessels 
of  peace  should  not  be  searched  on  the 
high  seas  by  vessels  of  war.  * ’ 

It  must  be  recalled  that  this  ‘ ‘ right  of 
search”  was  one  thing  that  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  who  met  with  the 
British  Commissioners  to  settle  the  war 
of  1812-1814,  could  not  get  the  British 
Government  to  consent  to.  Now  after 
half  a century,  this  plain  man  from  the 
West  had  committed  the  English  nation 
to  this  policy  at  a single  stroke. 

This  man,  who  for  four  years  endured 
every  form  of  battering  and  pressure, 
and  who,  instead  of  having  his  hopeful- 
ness crushed  . out  of  him, — instead  of 
losing  heart  or  power  of  discretion,  or 
the  full  control  of  his  responsibilities, 
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steadily  developed  in  patience,  in 
strength,  in  nobility  of  nature,  and  in 
the  wisdom  of  experience.  Selected  in 
time  of  need  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
nation,  he  was  able  to  so  fulfill  his  re- 
sponsibilities that  he  takes  place  in  the 
world’s  history  as  a leader  of  men. 

To  these  four  great  problems — the 
problem  of  managing  and  directing  his 
Cabinet;  the  problem  of  instructing  our 
ministers  and  official  representatives 
abroad  in  a manner  calculated  to  win 
and  hold  the  confidence  of  foreign  states ; 
the  problem  of  managing  the  loyal  popu- 
lation of  the  border  states,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  delicate  diplomatic  situations— 
might  be  added  many  others  of  almost 
equal  significance : The  never  ceasing 
trouble  he  had  with  his  generals  in  the 
field,  beginning  with  Geo.  B.  McClellan 
whose  treatment  of  the  president  be- 
came a brand  of  infamy  even  to  the  sec- 
ond generation  (it  was  of  him  Mr.  Lin- 
coln once  said,  when  asked  why  he  didn ’t 
rebuke  and  reprimand  his  insolence  and 


bigotry,  “Why,  I presume  our  general 
is  too  busy  to  see  me,  but  I will  hold 
his  horse,  if  he  will  only  win  us  a 
victory”)  ; the  trouble  he  had  in  repress- 
ing political  gluttonry — the  long  hard 
battle  he  waged  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  men  who  controlled  the  nation’s 
manufacturing  and  financial  interests  to 
whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  and 
many  others. 

Those  that  seemed  the  most  important 
have  been  chosen  for  this  brief  paper. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  them,  I trust, 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who 
lived  then,  and  to  give  to  others  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  this  great 
soul’s  labors.  He  possessed  the  courage 
to  stand  alone — and  the  genuineness  of 
conviction;  the  clearness  of  vision — so 
essential  to  leadership  in  a great  cause. 
And  to  him  belongs  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  solved  the  greatest  problem 
of  all  time — that  of  guiding  to  a safe 
anchorage  the  greatest  nation  of  earth — - 
in  the  greatest  storm  known  to  man. 
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Christianity  took  its  rise  in  Judaism. 
Its  founder  was  an  orthodox  Jew  and 
his  first  followers  were  presumably  those 
with  whom  he  had  previously  been  as- 
sociated or,  at  least,  were  of  the  same 
nationality  and  faith.  Whatever  there 
was  of  educational  advantages  among  the 
Jews  of  their  time  may  have  been  en- 
joyed by  some  of  them  and  possibly  by 
all  of  them.  They  belonged  to  the  com- 
mon people  and  shared  in  the  common 
lot. 

The  marvelous  events  that  are  re- 
corded as  having  occurred  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  in  the  year  29  A.D.,  mark 
what  is  called  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Palestine  was  a Roman 
province  under  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
Much  is  known  of  the  social  and.  political 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  empire 
and  of  this  particular  portion  of  it,  but 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  keen  eye  of 
the  historian  has  searched  in  vain  for 
record  or  tradition  or  story  that  would 
throw  even  the  faintest  ray  of  light  upon 


the  events  that  marked  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  this  remarkable  institution  in  the 
first  century  and  a half  of  its  existence. 
Its  founder  had  no  recognition  from 
the  historian  of  his  time.  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  attempt  of  Nero  to  fasten  the 
burning  of  Rome  upon  the  Christians 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  readers  is 
credited  with  the  remark  that  they  con- 
stituted a sect  that  originated  with  a Jew 
who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. In  Chapter  III  of  the  “Antiq- 
uities of  the  Jews”  we  may  read  the 
following:  “Now  there  was  about  this 
time  Jesus,  a wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to 
call  him  a man;  for  he  was  a doer  of 
wonderful  works,  a teacher  of  such  men 
as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He 
drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  J ews 
and  many  of  the  Gentiles,  etc.,  etc.”  But 
modern  scholarship  has  declared  both 
statements  to  be  interpolations,  hence 
the  statement  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  secular  annalist 
of  the  first  century,  seems  to  be  well 
established. 


